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freedom and power 4 find it in him to write, " Helpful here may be illus- 
tration " (p. 39) ? There is evidence of a straining after rhetorical effect, 
and of a fondness for unusual, if not original, words. The result is that 
at critical points, as for example in the introduction of such fundamental 
ideas as mood and personality, the author fails to make his meaning clear. 
It seems then too late to be simple and direct. The style which so ade- 
quately renders the author's appreciations, mysticisms and rhapsodies is 
not a proper vehicle for exposition. 

The book is most admirable for its sympathetic and sure apprehension 
of the present age (its individualism, introspection and courageous 
faith) and for a captivating strain of poetry and eloquence which per- 
vades the whole. 

Habvaed University. Ralph Barton Perky. 

Che cos' e il hello? Manfredi Porena. Milan: Hoepli. 1905. Pp.483. 

In this rather lengthy work the author has given to the Italian pub- 
lic a presentation of esthetic problems and facts which, unfortunately, 
has not its like in English literature. The author is not interested 
either in filling out a philosophical system or — at least not very greatly 
— in elementary psychological experiments: as a result what he has to 
say seems eminently adapted to the needs of a much larger reading pub- 
lic than the majority of esthetic theories can appeal to. Furthermore, 
the attention given to specific esthetic elements in painting, sculpture, 
elocution, architecture, music and literature must make the book inter- 
esting reading to almost any one. 

The work proper, — omitting an appended criticism of Benedetto 
Croce's esthetic theory, — falls into two parts, ' Esthetic Elements in Gen- 
eral ' and ' Elements in the Principal Arts.' The wealth of material in 
the second part makes it quite impossible to pass comment upon it. Only 
the first half, then, will be reviewed here. 

In the introduction to Part I. (pp. 1-19) the meanings of 'beauty' 
and 'beautiful' are discussed. "The beautiful is that which has come 
to be so called; this is our point of departure at least" (p. 4). Beauty 
is not a predicate of ' lower ' sensations ; these have feeling tones as ac- 
companiments, but ' in colors and tones we find the beauty in their bare 
sensation qualities' (p. 9). "We can call a light beautiful even when 
the sensing of it is painful " (p. 10). From this the author concludes that 
the esthetic pleasure is not a true sensation quality, but a ' spiritual ' one. 
Beauty is finally defined much as the majority of estheticians define it, 
namely, as 'that which pleases the soul as an objective quality' (p. 16). 

In the second section, treating of ' il bello sensibile,' Porena denies 
the possibility of classifying colors and tones with reference to their 
esthetic value; we can at best classify their beauty as immediate or 
mediate, but this is a genetic rather than a qualitative classification. 
The author follows this genetic distinction. Immediate beauty can be 
explained only as that which is a direct result of our organism; into the 

4 Cf. pp. 78-79, 231-233. 
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details of explaining what peculiarities of this organism are of impor- 
tance the author does not go, and might be censured for this failure by 
many investigators who are on the search for genuine contributions to 
psychology. It is to mediate or relative beauty that by far the greater 
attention is given; typical and teleological beauty are the two kinds of 
mediate beauty most easily distinguished. The former is called ' habit- 
ual ' beauty and, as such, may be found even in an object which, when 
judged in its immediate aspect, is ugly (p. 57). The author goes so far 
as to say that typical and immediate beauties are antagonistic (p. 63), 
but this is an overstatement of the facts which is partially retracted later 
on. Final beauty is pronounced the most objective kind (p. 69), by 
which is meant that the end served by the object is the radson d'etre of 
the object. It is, however, doubtful whether this fact can fairly be used to 
interpret the beauty as ' objective ' in any ordinary sense of this term. 
Indeed, the author uses the term ' objective ' in the sense of ' social,' 
inasmuch as he admits that the opinion of the majority of men is 
decisive in matters of teleological beauty (p. 70). 

After touching briefly on the beauty of execution and that of imita- 
tion, the writer attacks the problem of expression. Here most strenuous 
opposition is made to the Einfiihlung theory, although it is not beyond 
suspicion that the writer has misconstrued this hypothesis in some points. 
" It is not the inner commotion aroused by seeing a mountain . . . but 
the meaning of the object that is beautiful " (78 ff.). This the adherents 
of the criticized theory could well admit and still insist that the origin 
and structure of the meaning of the mountain must be explained in their 
way. Porena urges as fundamental the distinction between inner and 
outer association, claiming that inner association (connection between 
image and feeling tones or factors induced by the latter) is only sec- 
ondary, a mere aid to outer association (89). Lipps's views are here flatly 
contradicted; their surest disproof Porena finds in the emotional reactions 
to instantaneous photographs of running men, wherein most of the poses 
induce wholly different meanings (hence feelings) in the spectator be- 
cause the normal outer association (the long series of rapidly shifting 
poses) is lacking (93). One must seriously doubt whether this will prove 
a stumbling-block to the German school. The greater part of the section 
on expression is devoted to a concrete study of types of expression in 
man, animals, inanimate objects and geometrical forms; facts, deeds 
and situations are likewise investigated as classes. Here, as in the latter 
half of the book, the author discloses a tremendous wealth of finely ob- 
served facts. 

The last section of Book I. deals with ' inner beauty.' By this the 
author means that beauty which is represented, but not that beauty which 
is essentially in the representative character of the object. Inner beauty 
is the complement of purely sensuous beauty and is subdivided by the 
writer in about the same manner; immediate inner beauty is that which 
appears by virtue of (a) the intensity or force of the represented object 
or else (6) the quality represented (135). These subtypes are called 
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' dynamic ' and ' sympathetic ' beauties. The mediate inner beauty, on 
the other hand, depends upon secondary characteristics of the object, 
chiefly upon type, purpose and imitativeness. 

At this point the general theoretical part ends, and the special arts 
are studied. From the standpoint of pure psychology the abandonment 
of esthetic types in favor of expression types may seem heretical ; we find 
the treatment of the tragic, the comic, the sublime and so on subordinated 
to study of (I.) ' ideomimetic ' arts, (II.) ' free ' arts and (III.) speech 
and thought. The mass of information and* the amount of criticism 
displayed are quite remarkable and make reviewing impossible. 

The general impression made by the whole work is that it is neither 
eccentric nor revolutionary, but rather a sane and capable presentation 
of esthetic problems, worthy of perusal by specialist and student alike. 
Columbia University. Walter B. Pitkin. 

La Psychophysiologie du langage musical. Josfe Ingegnieros. Revue de 

Philosophie, April, 1906. Pp. 386-408. 

By musical language Dr. Ingegnieros means employment of the tones 
of the musical scale and of their conventional symbols in singing or 
in playing on musical instruments, and the imagery used in thinking 
of these various activities either in recall or in composition. His 
object in this article is to describe its origin, growth, physiological and 
psychological mechanism, and modifications in individuals. This he 
accomplishes chiefly through comparison with the more closely and ex- 
tensively studied phenomena of ordinary speech or, as he terms it, articu- 
late verbal language. He points out, to begin with, that both verbal and 
musical language, especially after they have assumed graphic form, in- 
volve complex and constant coordinations, a definite system of symbols. 

His statement of the vexed question of the origin of language, whether 
verbal or musical, is brief. The view is upheld that both originate in 
reflex sounds, and are not separated in the earlier stages, all language 
having musical inflections or cadences. Later comes simple melodic 
elocution, as in the lyric recitatif of the Greeks. Gradually words and 
music become separated; melody without words emerges; the simple 
rhythmic accompaniments which make up the instrumental music of 
primitive peoples are replaced by melodic instruments; and we have two 
parallel series — speech for the expression and communication of ideas, 
and music, vocal and instrumental, for the expression and communica- 
tion of sentiments and emotions. The resemblance of this theory to 
Spencer's is obvious, though music is made coordinate with speech and 
not merely derivative from it. With the progressive evolution of both 
speech and music appears a new stage in each, that of written symbols, 
developing from a rudimentary to a well-organized system. 

These two stages, of spoken and of written language, are manifested 
in each individual. There is first a natural or spontaneous education in 
spoken language and in singing and, perhaps, in playing some instrument 
by ear ; second, a technical education in the reading and writing of verbal 



